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ABSTRACT 

Student school enrollment patterns within six school 
districts in Texas, California, and Florida were reviewed to 
determine whether students classified as children of migratory 
agricultural workers were missing school and having their education 
disrupted because of their lifestyle. Using the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System (MSRtfS) forms, school history records, student 
cumulative files, and other documents pertaining to migrant program 
enrollment, data on school enrollments, attendance, achievement., and 
participation in special programs were collected for 811 migrant 
students, selected from the MSRTS universe of migrant students 
enrolled between Septamber 1, and December 31, 1981 at each location. 
Representing 56% current migrants and 44* former migrants, the 811 
students ranged in age from 5 to 19, with about half aged 10 or 
younger and two thirds enrolled in grades K-6. Data pertaining to 
student arrival and departure dates were collected in Washington and 
Michigan, two of the largest migrant receiving stajtes. The migrant 
program's legislative history was also reviewed. Findings indicated 
that about 40% of the migrant student population within the six 
districts had a continuous school experience, generally within a 
single school district, and migrated only during the summer , % over 
holiday breaks, or before initial school enrollment. (NQA) 
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BY THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL . 

Report To The Congress 

OF THE UNITED STATES 



Analysis Of Migration Characteristics 
Of Children Served Under 
The Migrant Education Program 



Not all migrant children served by the pro- 
gra m are continuously on the move and fre- 
quently miss school. About 40 percent of 
the migrant student population within six 
selected school districts in Texas, California, 
and Florida had a continuous school expe- 
rience, generally within a single school dis- 
trict, and migrated only during the summer, 
over holiday breaks, or before initial school 
enrollment. * 

The Congress should consider the informa- 
tion in this report inits deliberations of pend- 
ing legislation dealing with this issue. 
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To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
> 

This report discusses our analysis of the migration charac- 
teristics of children served by the migrant education program. 
Our analysis showed that many children served by the program at 
the locations we visited had not experienced a disruption in 
their schooling as a result of migration. 

The report contains a matter for consideration by the 
Congress. 

We are sending copies of this report to the Director, Office 
of Management and Budget, and the Secretary of Education. 




Comptroller General 
of the United States 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL 1 S 
REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 



ANALYSIS OF MIGRATION 
CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN 
SERVED UNDER THE MIGRANT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 



DIGEST 

The migrant education program is one of the 
largest and fastest growing programs adminis- 
tered by the Department of Education. Program 
funding has more than doubled in the last 6 
years, growing from about $131 million in fiscal 
year 1977 to over $266 million in fiscal year 
1982. The program is intended to provide sup- 
plemental funding to State and local education 
agencies so that special programs can be estab- 
lished or improved to meet the needs of children 
who miss schooling or suffer educational prob- 
lems because of migration. (See p. 1.) 

GAO reviewed student school enrollment patterns 
within six school districts in Texas, Califor- 
nia, and Florida to determine whether students 
classified as children of migratory agricultural 
workers are missing school and having their edu- 
cation disrupted because of their lifestyle. 

GAO focused its review in this manner because 
the program was initially predicated on the? as- 
sumption that migrant students constantly miss 
school as a result of migration. It was not 
within the scope of this review to evaluate the 
adequacy of Federal funding for the program or 
the adequacy of its administration at either the 
State or local level. (See p. 5.) 

MANY CHILDREN IN MIGRAN.T PROGRAM 
DO NOT MISS SCHOOL AS 
A RESULT OF MIGRATION 

Within the six school districts reviewed, about 
40 percent of the sample population missed no 
school because of migration since initially en- 
rolling in school or during the 4 years before 
their last date of migration through January 31, 
1982. These students migrated exclusively dur- 
ing the summer months, over holidays, or before 
initial school enrollment. Another 3.6 percent 
of GAO's sample missed fewer than 10 days of 
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school due to migration in any of the years re- 
viewed. Further, 60.3 percent of the sample 
population were enrolled in only one school dur- 
ing the period GAO reviewed; which averaged 4.3 
years for each student. (See pp. 11 to 13.) 

A study made by a private research organization, 
Research Triangle Institute, concluded that for 
the period covered by its study — one school 
year — about 46 percent of the students sampled 
remained at one school district for the entire 
year. The period of GAO 1 s review varied for 
each student and ranged from 5 months to about 
10 years. (See p. 12.) 

DEFINITION OF' MIGRATORY CHILD 
DOES NOT ADDRESS 
SCHOOL DISRUPTION ISSUE 

Migrant children are eligible for program serv- 
ices for each year- they are determined to be 
"currently migratory" and up to 5 additional ' 
years as "formerly migratory." (See p. 10.) 

Under present program regulations, a current mi- 
gratory child is one who has moved across school 
district lines within the past 12 months. The 
migratory move may occur at any time during, the 
year and does not have to result in missed 
school days or a disruption to the child 1 s 
education. A formerly migrant child is, in es- 
sence, one who was previously classified as cur- 
rently migratory but no longer migrates. (See 
pp. 10 and 11. ) 

PROPOSED CHANGE IN DEFINITION 
WOULD TARGET FUNDS IN FUTURE 
TO SERVE CHILDREN WHO MISS SCHOOL 
AS h RESULT OF MIGRATION 

The Secretary of Education has issued a notice 
of proposed revisions to migrant education pro-, 
gram regulations which will require that for 
children to be considered currently migratory 
for program purposes, they must have moved from 
one school district to another during the* school 
year within the past 12 months and must have had 
their education interrupted as a result of the 
move. The proposed regulations will not change 
the eligibility requirements for formerly mi- 
grant children. 
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Children eligible as current migrants under 
present regulations, who would not qualify as 
currently migratory under the proposed revi- 
sions, will be eligible for services as former 
migrants. Children already eligible as former 
migrants will remain in that status. Children 
not now eligible as either current or former 
migrants will have to satisfy the new definition 
of currently migrant to become eligible for the 
program. (See p. 19.) 

MATTER FOR CONSIDERATION 
BY THE CONGRESS 

The President vetoed legislation passed by the 
Congress in December 1982 that included a pro- 
vision that would have precluded the Secretary 
from changing the definition of a migratory 
child as discussed above. Similar legislation 
is being considered by the current Congress. 
(See p. 19.) 

The Secretary's proposed regulatory change is 
consistent with congressional expectations when 
the migrant education program was enacted in 
1966; namely, the program should serve migrant 
children whose schooling was interrupted as a 
result of migration. The legislation currently 
under consideration by the Congress would expand 
this legislative focus to include children who 
migrate but whose schooling is not interrupted. 
It was not within the scope of GAO's review to 
determine whether migrant children who do not 
miss school are in need of migrant education 
program benefits, and this report reaches no 
conclusions in that regard. 

GAO believes the data it developed provide a 
useful perspective on the migration characteris- 
tics of children currently served by the program 
and therefore suggests that the Congress con- 
sider the report in its deliberations on the 
pending legislation. (See p. 21.) 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

A draft of this report was provided to the 
Secretary of Education for comment. The Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Elementary and Secondary 
Education orally advised GAO that the Department 
agreed with its findings. (See p. 20.) 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

Large-scale Federal participation in migrant education began 
in November 1966 with the enactment of legislation creating a na- 
tional migrant education program (Public Law 89-750). The law 
amended Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (Public Law 89-10), now Chapter 1 of the Education Consoli- 
dation and Improvement Act of 1981 , to provide for awarding Fed- 
eral grants to help State agencies establish or improve programs 
to meet the special needs of the children of migratory agricul- 
tural workers* 

Title I of the act authorized Federal financial assistance 
for programs designed to meet the special educational needs of 
educationally deprived children living in areas with high con- 
centrations of children from low-income families. A separate 
program for migrants was deemed necessary because programs de- 
veloped under the original Title I legislation did not focus on 
the migrant population * There was concern that if Title I pro- 
gram openings were full when migrants arrived in a new commun- 
ity, the migrants would not receive the benefits of the new Fed- 
eral initiative. Further, ,it was felt that migrant children had 
unique needs and problems tha't were not addressed by the original 
Title I legislation. 

In recent years the migrant program has been one of the 
larqest and fastest growing programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Education. Program funding has more than doubled in the 
last 6 years, growing from about $131 million in fiscal year 1977 
to over $2.66 million in fiscal year 1982. During fiscal year 
1981, about 577,000 students were counted as eligible for program 
services and were being served at over' 21,000 elementary and 
secondary schools through 3,100 projects. 

This report profiles children who are funded and served by 
the migrant education program and examines whether their school 
attendance patterns are consistent with the congressional under- 
standing of migrancy that led to the program's authorization and 
continuation • 

THE MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRA M 

The migrant education program was established to provide 
supplemental funding to State and local education agencies so 
.that special programs could be designed and maintained to meet 
the special educational needs of the children of migratory agri- 
cultural workers. Later amendments extended services to pre- 
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school children and both services and funding to formerly migrant 
children and children whose parents are engaged in migratory 
fishing activities. 

Within broad Federal guidelines promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of Education, each State education agency administers and 
operates the migrant program by providing basic and special 
grants to local school districts and other public and private 
organizations that operate migrant projects. To receive project 
approval and funding, each State annually submits a plan and cost 
estimate for its migrant program to the Department of Education, 
The Department then awards grants to support program administra- 
tion and operation. 

Program regulations specify that migrant services must be 
supplementary, to services provided with State and local funds* 
Projects may include a broad range of instructional and related ^ 
services and activities, including academic, remedial, and com- 
pensatory education; bilingual and multicultural education; voca- 
tional and career education; special guidance, counseling, and 
testing; preschool services; instructional materials; and other 
services that meet the program's purposes* 

Regulations also allow States and operating agencies to de- 
sign and operate projects that provide health, nutritional, so- 
cial, and other supportive services necessary to enable eligible 
migratory children to benefit from instructional services* How- 
ever, school districts must first request assistance from other 
Federal and State programs in locating these services and deter- 
mine that such assistance is unavailable or is inadequate to meet 
the migrants' needs. 

The program also funds a Migrant Student Record Transfer 
System located in Little x Rock, Arkansas. This automated telecom- 
munications system accumulates and maintains#a data base on 
migrant students 1 academic and health records and transmits such 
records to schools in which migrants have enrolled. The transfer 
system is also used to compute the amount of program funds allo- 
cated to the migrant program and distributed among the States. 

MIGRATORY PATTERNS 

Most migratory farm workers move from home-base locations, . 
where they reside when they are not working (usually during the 
winter), to "upstream" communities, where they reside temporarily 
to obtain work. In home-base areas, migrants are" generally in- 
distinguishable from their nonmigratory neighbors, who are 
usually of the same ethnic or racial group. 
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Migration occurs primarily in three distinct and predictable 
streams that originate in California, Texas, and Florida. The 
western stream flows from California to Washington, Oregon, and 
the Rocky Mountain States; the midwestern stream begins in Mexico 
and Texas and extends northward into Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan; and the eastern stream goes from Florida northward 
along the eastern seaboard. 

Advanced agricultural technologies and competition, for 
available work hav- altered traditional migratory patterns in re- 
cent years. Midwestern stream and coastal migrants now mingle in 
new patterns. Also, significant changes have occurred in the 
western stream, and California now serves as a year-round loca- 
tion for resident seasonal workers. The map on the following 
page- illustrates recent agricultural migration patterns. 

ADMIN ISTRATION AND FUNDING 

The Department of Education bases funding for the migrant 
program on the number of fuli-time equivalent students, ages 5 to 
17, in the Migrant Student Record Transfer System. The funding 
' formula is as follows: 

1. Each State accumulates 1 residency day for each day 
during a calendar year a migratory child resides in that 
State . 

2. A State's total accumulated residency days 'is divided by 
365 (365 residency days equals one. full-time 
equivalent) . 

3. Each State's total full-time equivalent is then 
multiplied by 40 percent of its per pupil expenditure 
rate to determine its funding. Each State has a funding 
floor and ceiling, computed to be not less than 40 
percent of 80 percent of the national average per pupil 
expenditure rate, or more than 40 percent of 120 percent 
of the national average per pupil expenditure rate. 

Since the program's inception, several changes have taken 
place in migrant program funding. The Education Amendments of 
1974 (Public Law 93-380), which took effect with fiscal year- 1975 
programs, changed the data case used for funding from Department 
of Labor estimates of migrant workers to student counts in the 
v Migrant Student Record Transfer System. As this change would 
have decreased funding to many States, legislation also provided 
that States were to be "held harmless" at 100 percent of the 
prior year's allocation. This prevented a State from receiving 
less money than in the prior year. In fiscal year 1983, however, 
this provision will be reduced to 85 percent of the prior year's 



funding allocation. The 1974 amendments also expanded the pro- 
qram by adding provisions for funding students classified as 
"formerly migratory children" and the children of migratory fish- 
ermen. The 1978 amendments provided special funding for migrant 
summer programs. Under implementing provisions, however, special 
funding is limited to students who experience both an enrollment 
,and a withdrawal during the summer school term. 

For 2 fiscal years, 1980 and 1981, the Congress placed a 
funding cap on the migrant program. During fiscal year 1982, ac- 
tual calculations showed a gross program entitlement of 5288 mil- 
lion, but appropriations fell short of this amount by about 522 
million. Nonetheless, funding allocations for the migrant pro- 
gram have increased each year since the program's inception, as 
shown in the following table. 

Fiscal Year Allocation 

1967 5 9,737,847 

1968 41,692,425 

1969 45,556,074 

1970 51,014,319 
19/1 57,608,680 

1972 64,822,926 

1973 72,772,187 

1974 78,331,437 

1975 91,953,160 

1976 - 97,090,478 

1977 130,909,832 

1978 . 145,759,940 

1979 173,548,829 

1980 209,593,746 

1981 245,000,000 

1982 266,400,000 

In accordance with legislative requirements, funding for the 
migrant program is taken 100 percent "off the top" of the total 
Chapter 1 funding authorization; any reduced requirement for the 
migrant program would make available additional funds for other 
chapter 1 programs. 

OBJECTIVE, SCOPE, AND METHODOLOGY 

Our review was designed to determine whether children funded 
and served by the migrant education program are missing school 
and having their education disrupted because of migration, fac- 
tors that would be consistent with the congressional understand- 
ing of migrancy that led to the program's authorization and con- 
tinuation. We reviewed the program's legislative history and, 
for a random sample of migrant students, ^collected data on school 
enrollments, achievement, and participation in special programs. 
We did not evaluate the adequacy of the Federal funding of the 
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program <r the administration of the program at either the State 
or school district levels. We did not attempt to determine 
whether migrant children who do not miss school need migrant 
education program benefits. 

* Our audit ef forts, which were confined to children of mi- 
grant families engaged fh agriculture, principally covered State 
education agencies and school districts in Texas, California, and 
Florida, the three r^edominate. home-base migrant States. These 
States receive over 55 percent of all migrant program funding. 
For fiscal year 1982, funding for Texas, California, and Florida 
totaled $67.0, $ox,3; and $19.2 million, respectively, making 
them the three highest funded States. We also did limited audit 
work in Washington and Michigan— two of the largest " upstream, " 
or migrant-receiving, States — but only collected data pertaining 
to student arrival and departure dates at these districts. 

District selection 

Local education agencies were judgmentally selected for 
review to represent a mix of urban and nonurban school districts 
with large migrant programs. We reviewed the largest urban and ~ 
largest nonurban migrant districts in Texas and California, the 
2nd largest nonurban migrant district in Florida, and the 13th \ 
largest nonurban migrant district in Texas. 

We also sampled' the largest migrant districts in Washington 
and Michigan, but did not make detailed .analyses of their migrant 
populations because, for many students, school attendance rec- 
ords, the primary source documents used for analyses, were incom- 
plete or unavailable. Many of the sampled students were trans- 
ient to the locality, and their home-base school attendance rec- 
ords had not been obtained* Also, many of them had not enrolled 
in school at the " upstream" locations. 

Aw 

School districts examined for this review are identified 
and discussed in appenaix I. 

Student sample' selection 

We selected student samples from the Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System universe of migrant students at each audit loca- 
tion. For our initial analysis, we drew random samples from the 
universe of students at two sites in Texas as of December 23, 
1981. For our later work at the four sites in Texas, Califor- 
nia, and Florida, we drew random samples from the universe of 
students enrolled in the system at any time between September 1 
and December 31, 1981. We chose this time frame because it en- 
compasses peak enrollment periods at the locations visited. The 
universe used for our initial work is compatible with that use$t^\ 
in our later review. \ 
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School-age students in our sample population ranged in age 
from 5 to 19, with about half age 10 or younger (see app. Ill) 
and two- thirds enrolled in grades kindergarten through 6 (see . 
app.. IV) . The migrant status makeup of the sample population 
showed 56 percent current migrants and 44 percent former migrants 
(see app. V). This closely parallels the current/ former migrant 
status ratio reflected in the Migrant Student Record Transfer 
System' for 1981. Also, the current/former status ratios within 
the individual district samples paralleled migrant population 
make'ups at those locations. Nearly 97 percent of our sampled 
population were enrolled at their home-base school at the time of 
our review (see app. VI). 

For the local education agencies visited in Michigan and 
Washington, samples were chosen from the universe of students 
enrolled in the system during calendar year 1981. We analyzed 
these samples to determine the date migrant students arrived and 
departed. No other analyses were performed of student popula- 
tions at these locations. 

Universes and sample sizes selected for audit are\ discussed ■ 
in appendix II . * 

Sample analyses 

For each of the randomly sampled students, we obtained', 
copies of Migrant Student Record Transfer Forms, school history 
records, and any other documents pertaining to migrant program 
enrollment. These documents provided such information as student 
age, birthdate, home-base location, migrancy status, history of 
school enrollments (if entered into the system) , and date of last 
migration. 

After obtaining these data, we visited campuses where mi- 
grants were enrolled and examined student cumulative files and 
other official documents. We obtained data 'on school attendance 
during the 4-year period before the students' most recent arrival 
at the subject location, up to January 31, 1982. For students in 
grades kindergarten through 3 (or generally those who had not 
been -enrolled in a school for a full 4 years), we collected data 
from the date of their initial school enrollment^ generally in 
kindergarten. 

In examining attendance patterns, we recorded for each stu- 
dent the number of school days missed that were documented as 
migration related. However, since the active migrant is typified 
by late school enrollments and/or early withdrawals, we treated 
all absences that included beginning or ending days. of a school j 
term or of a holiday break as migration related. Long unexcused 
absences during the school term, generally 4 or more consecutive 



days, were discussed with school officials and recorded as either 
migration or nonmigration related depending on available documen- 
tation. When data were unavailable or insufficient to permit our 
determining the reason for a school term unexcused absence, a 
"can't determine" response was recorded. Students who migrated 
exclusively during the summer and/or holidays or before their 
initial school enrollment were recorded as having missed no 
school because of migration. 

We also collected data on students' latest scores on na- 
tional norm tests in mathematics and reading administered since 
January 1980 and on student enrollments in special academic pro- 
grams during the l<)81-82 school year. These programs included 

— Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Chapter 1; 

— Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Chapter 1 migrant; 

— bilingual, English as a second language, or English for 
speakers of other languages; 

— State-funded compensatory education programs; and 

— special education for the handicapped. 

No analyses were performed of students who did not have an 
enrollment at the school annotated in the Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System (grades kindergarten through 1-2) during the 
1981-82 school year. Most of the excluded students were below 
age 5 or above age 18. (See app. II.) \ 

Other program reviews 

Since its inception in 1966, the migrant education program 
has also been the subject of Studies, reviews, and audits by \he 
Department of Education Office o£ Inspector General and private 
contractors. In 1976 the Research Triangle Institute, a private 
research organization, began an extensive national study of the f 
program under a contract with the Department's National Institute 
of Education. This study, which was completed in September 1981, 
collected and analyzed information on three aspects of the mi- 
grant education program: (1) the characteristics of the popula- 
tion served, (2) the program's impact on academic skills, and 
(3) the validity of the data used for funds allocation. This 
study also discussed the fact that many students classified as 
"migrant" were not actually migrating during the school term. We 
reviewed and analyzed the findings, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions of these past audits and studies as a part of our overall 
audit effort. 
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Projectability of sample results 

The results of our review are projectable only to the six 
school districts we visited. A great deal of time, money, and 
staff resources would have been needed to review a statistically 
proiectable sample of students. However, our analysis, used in 
conjunction with the result- of the Research Triangle Institute 
study, shows strong evidence that the results reported are gen- 
erally representative of what is occurring nationwide. 

Our review was performed in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted government audit standards. 

We initiated our in-depth field surveys and analyses in 
•January 1982, expanded our review to additional locations in 
March 1982, and completed our data gathering and analyses in 
September 1982. We discussed the results of work with officials 
at each location visited. 

Throughout this period Department of Education regulations, 
policies, and procedures for administering the migrant education- 
program have not changed. However, proposed ugulatory changes 
are now being considered. (See p. 19.) 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAM 



EXTENDS TO STUDENTS WHO HAVE NOT 



BEEN ACADEMICALLY AFFECTED BY MIGRATION 



The migrant education program was .enacted to meet the spe- 
cial needs of migrant children , who are considered to have a 
greater educational handicap than other groups because they are 
continually on the move* frequently miss school, and lack con- 
tinuity in instruction. While most migrant children have had 
their education disrupted, the definition of migrant child under 
the program has extended eligibility to children who have not 
experienced such disruption. . J 



Our analysis of student attendance patterns in six school 
districts in Texas, California-, and Florida disclosed' that 
39.5 percent of the students funded under the migrant program are 
neither missing school nor experiencing a disrupted education* 
Similar characteristics of the populations served by the program 
were observed by the Research Triangle Institute study* Other 
programs funded under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
as well as State-funded programs, provide services to children 
who are educationally or economically disadvantaged for reasons 
other than having a migratory lifestyle. 

The Secretary of Education has proposed a revision to pro- 
gram regulations that would change the program's definition of 
"migratory child. " This proposed revision would require that 
children must have had their education interrupted as a result of 
a migratory move during the past 12 months to be determined "cur- 
rently migrant." The Secretary stated that the Change was being 
proposed to assure that only children who have experienced such a 
disruption are funded under the program. 

In December 1982, the Congress passed legislation,* 
H.R. 7336, to make certain technical amendments to the Educa- 
tion Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981. Included in 
the legislation was a provision that would have precluded the 
Secretary from changing the definition of a migratory child. 
Hdwever, the President pocket-vetoed the bill after the Congress 
had adjourned. 

PROGRAM DEFINITION OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 

-* 

Current regulations for the migrant education program 
(34 CFR Part 204) define currently migratory child and formerly 
migratory child as follows: 
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"(2) 'Currently migratory child 1 means a child (i) 
Whose parent or guardian is a migratory agricultural 
worker or a 'migratory fisher? and (ii) Who has moved 
within the past 12 months from one school district to 
another * * * to enable the child, the child's guard- 
ian, or a member of the child's immediate family to 
obtain temporary or seasonal employment in an agricul- 
tural or fishing activity." 

***** 

* "(4) (i) 'Formerly migratory child' means a child who 

(A) Was eligible to be counted and served as a 
currently migratory child within the past five years, 
but is not now a currently migratory child; 

(B) Lives in an area served by a migrant education 
project; and *. 

(C) Has the concurrence of his or her parent or guard- 
ian to continue to be considered a migratory child." 

A migratory child is eligible for services each year he or 
she is determined to be a "currently migratory child" and up to 
5 additional years as a "formerly migratory child.* Therefore, 
under the present program regulations, children are eligible to 
receive migrant service's as long as they have made at least one 
move across school district lines in the last 6 years because o£ 
their migratory lifestyle. Eligibility is not dependent upon 
guidelines pertaining to such variables as family income, educa- 
tional deprivation, or student grade level. Furthermore, the mi- 
gratory move may occur at any time during the year and does not 
have to result in missed school days, enrollment in another 
school, or disruption to the child's education. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND 
OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE SAMPLED POPULATION 

Of a random sample of 811 students from a universe of about 
27/000, 39.5 percent had missed no school because of migration^ 
since initially enrolling in school or during the 4 years before 
their last date of migration, through January 31, 1982. Another 
3.6 percent had missed fewer than 10 days of school in any one 
year during the same period. This period often comprised a stu- 
dent's entire academic career. Program eligibility for students 
who* missed no school was based on migrations during the summer 
months, over holiday recess, or before their entering school. 

We made other analyses to determine the number of school 
districts students had enrolled in during the period reviewed, 
their academic achievement, and th<*ir enrollment in remedial or 



other special education programs, including Chapter 1 migrant, 
Chapter 1 regular, and languag^development programs. In gen- 
eral, sampled students frequently had enrolled in only one 
school, scored low on standardized achievement tests, and re- 
ceived more than one special academic service. Our analyses 
showed no correlation between student migration patterns and the 
receipt of migrant or other special academic program services. 
(See p. 15.) 

The period we reviewed encompassed the time commencing with 
initial school enrollment, or 4 years before each student's last 
date of migration, through January 31, 1982. Thus, the period 
reviewed varied for each student and ranged from 5 months to 
about 10 years, with an average of 4.3 years. 



School district enrollments 



Of our sampled- students (see app. VII), 60.3 percent, had 
been enrolled in only one school district during the period re- 
viewed. Another 11.2 percent had been enrolled in two districts, 
and 5.2 percent had been enrolled in three or more districts. We 
were unable to determine the number of enrollments for 23.3 per- 
cent of our sample because of incomplete or missing records. 

These figures are ccnparable to the findings of the Research 
Triangle Institute. The Institute's analysis, which looked at a 
sample of migrant students over 1 school' year, showed that 
76 percent were enrolled in a single school distriqt, 46 percent 
of whom remained at that district for the entire year. As stated 
above, the period of our review varied for each student sampled 
and ranged from 5 months to about 10 years. 



School attendance patterns 



Of the students who missed no school due to migration during 
the period examined — 39.5 percent of the sample population — 
21.0 percent migrated only during the summer or over holiday 
school breaks, while 18.5 percent migrated only before entering 
school for the first time. (See app. VIII.) However, differ- 
ences exist among the school districts as to the extent to which 
migrant students are missing school days. For example, in the 
Robsfcown, Texas, Independent School District, 77.4 percent of the 
sampled students missed no school due to migration, while in the 
Pharr-San Juan-Alamo, Texas, Independent School District, only 
21.2 percent missed no school. These districts represented the 
high and low percentages of sampled students missing no school. 

Analysis of the sampled population that missed no school 
shows that a greater proportion of former migrants than current 
migrants missed no school. For example, while former migrants 
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represent 44.2 percent of our sample population, they represent 
about 59.7 percent of the students who missed no school. (See 
app. IX.) Analysis of the sampled students who missed no school 
by grade level shows thai- elementary grade level students (grades 
kindergarten through 6) wete more likely to have missed no school 
than were middle and high school students. For example, while 
elementary grade level students make up 63.7 percent of our total 
sample, they make up^abour 79 percent of the students who missed 
no school. However , /middle and high school students were also 
more likely to have been categorized as "can't determine" because 
they generally had more unexcused absences during the school year 
than did their younger counterparts, and we could not always 
determine whether such absences were caused by migration. (See 
app. X.) 

Examination of individual student migration patterns showed 
a number of migrations of short duration. For example, our anal- 
yses at the Robstown Independent School District showed that pro- 
gram eligibility for at least 25 migrants was based solely on 
summer/holiday migrations ranging from 2 to 7 days. Furthermore, 
seven of those migrations were within a 10-mile radius of Robs- 
town, with one occurring over a 3-day Thanksgiving school break. 
These migrations provide program funding for up to 6 years and 
are considered equivalent to annual migrations that severely 
disrupt an individual's education. 

Academic characteristics 



About 540 of our 811 sampled students (or 66.6 percent) had 
taken a national norm test in reading, mathematics, or both since 
January 1, 1980. For each of these students we recorded total 
reading and mathematics percentile scores, based on national 
rankings, for their most recent test since that date. Districts 
were found to have given most of our sampled population one of 
four major tests--Cal ifornia Achievement Test, Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, California Test of Basic Skills, and Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills. 

Analysis of test scores for reading show that 50.3 percent 
of the students tested scored at or- below the 25th percentile, 
28.1 percent scored between the 26-th and-5Qth- percentiles, and 
21.6 percent scored above the 50th percentile. The mean reading 
score for all sampled students was at the 29.9th percentile. 
(See app. XII.) 

Mathematics scores were somewhat more favorable than read- 
ing, with 38.2 percent scoring at or below the 25th percentile, 
32.8 percent between the 26th and 50th percentiles, and 29.0 per- 
cent above the 50th percentile. , The mean mathematics score for 
all sampled students was at the 37.9th percentile. (See app. 
XIII.) 
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We attempted to compare academic characteristics of students 
who missed school due to migration to those who did not. How- 
ever/ our sample size was too small to permit quantifiable con- 
clusions. 

The academic achievement characteristics of our sample popu- 
lation are generally comparable to the findings of the Research 
Triangle Institute , which looked at student achievement levels 
for a sample of students in grades 2, 4, and 6. Across all three 
grades, the Institute estimated that at least 48 to 62 percent of 
the migrant children scored below the 25th percentile for the 
reading test and that 27 to 39 percent scored below that percen- 
tile for the mathematics test* 

Because of a lack of available data, we were unable to com- 
pare Chapter 1 migrant program achievement scores against Chap- 
ter 1 regular program achievement scores • However , at the dis- 
tricts we visited, the regular . Chapter 1 programs nortaally had 
more stringent academic eligibility criteria than did the migrant 
programs. For example, in the Pharr-San Juan-Alamo , Texas r In- 
dependent School District r Chapter 1 regular students were gener- * 
ally required to score at or below the 30th percentile on na- 
tional norm tests to be eligible fpr Chapter 1 program services* 
In contrast, migrant students scoring above the 30th percentile, 
and often above the 50th percentile were eligible for migrant 
program services r based primarily on their migrant status. This 
same pattern was observed at all districts visited. 

Special academic services 

available to students * 

While visiting the six school districts, we obtained data on 
special academic program services for which our sample population 
was eligible. Programs identified included Chapter 1 migrant; 
Chapter 1 regular; language development programs , such as bi- 
lingual or English for speakers of other languages; State compen- 
satory services; and special education programs for the handi- 
capped* These programs focus on students who need special educa- 
tional services because of educational or economic disadvantages. 

Enrollment statistics, for the 1981-82 school year r which 
are summarized in appendix XIV r show that (1) .47. '3 percent of our 
sample population were receiving academic services from the Chap- 
ter 1 migrant program r (2) 34.3 percent were receiving academic 
services from the Chapter 1 regular program, and (3) 41.4 percent 
were receiving a language development service. Less than 10 per- 
cent of the sample population were receiving either separate 
State-funded compensatory services or special education services 
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for the handicapped. The proportion of students receiving* in- 
dividual services varied widely among the districts. These per- 
centages represent duplicated counts—that is, a student might be 
served by more than one progtram and therefore be counted moire 
than once. At each of the districts visited, migrants with a 
continuous uninterrupted school experience qualify for these 
services on an equal basis with other children who have a need 
for special services. 

Further analyses of sample population enrollments in the 
above programs disclosed that (1) 21.0 percent were not receiving 
any services, (2) 34.6 percent were receiving services from one 
program, and (3)*44.4 percent were receiving services from two or 
more programs. A few students were actually receiving special 
academic services from four programs, presumably leaving little 
time for regular classroom instruction. The percentage of stu- 
dents receiving multiple education services varied widely among 
the districts. (See app. XV.) 
C 

For the three programs serving the largest portion of our 
sample population — Chapter 1 migrant, Chapter 1 regular, and 
English language development — we made an analysis to determine 
whether students who missed school due to migration were more 
likely to receive special program services than those who missed 
no school. Our analyses disclosed that students who missed days 
of school were no more or less likely to receive migrant academic 
services or other special program services than were those who 
missed no days. Differences identified were not statistically 
significant. (See app. XVI.) 

In looking at special program services provided to migrant 
students, the Research Triangle Institute reported that large 
proportions of the migrant population receive compensatory in- 
struction from sources other than the migrant program. The study 
said that migrant students are twice as likely as disadvantaged 
children in general to receive compensatory instruction, includ- 
ing Chapter 1 regular services. ' 

Attendance patterns at * 
two upstream locations 

Our review included a sample of student enrollments during 
calendar year *1981 at two upstream locations||rLawrence, Michigan, 
ancj Pasco City/, Washington. Using data provided by the Migrant 
Student Record Transfer System, we performed analyses to deter- 
mine when students wer& arriving and departing from these 
locations — that~TTs^_were they migrating during the regular 
academic year or during summer/holiday school breaks? At both 
locations about half of all migrants arrived during late spring 
or early summer and stayed for the summer. About two-thirds of 
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those who migrated to Pasco City " settled out" and remained in 
that location. Relatively few "settled out" in Lawrence. 

Our sampled universe in the Lawrence school district totaled 
166 students. However , since we wanted to examine the migration 
patterns of only migrants who had school enrollment potential for 
the regular 1981-82 academic year, we Occluded 52 persons. Who 
wer^jej.tfier ~&Rr*YQung or too old to attend* school. We alscf 
omitted eight former migrants , as we wanted to examine the rec- 
ords of only the youngsters who were the most likely to experi- 
ence a migration durung the year. After eliminating these in- 
dividuals , we made our analysis with a sample of 106 migrant" 
students. 

Our review indicated that 48 students (45.3 percent) arrived 
in the Lawrence school district between June and August 1981. In 
other words r these students arrived in Lawrence during the summer 
months r sometime after the regular 1980-81 school year ended and 
before the 1981-82 school year began. Further analyses showed 
that of this total r 12 students had both departed Lawrence and 
enrolled in another school district , usually their home base, no 
later than September 15 r 19$\. 

At Pasco City r Washington, our sample included 75 current 
school-age migrants who had arrived during calendar year 1981. 
Our analyses showed that of this total, 35 students (47 percent) 
arrived during the summer months of 1981 r after the regular 
school term had terminated. Of those arriving during the summer, 
26 students "settled out" in Pasco and enrolled in the regular - 
1981-82 school year r 1 left Pasco during the summer, and 8 left 
Pasco sometime after the regular 1981-82 term began. 

E*or the purpose of reaching conclusions r we considered both 
of the above samples too small. However, the samples confirmed 
that many migrants do not depart their downstream locations until 
after school has ended. Some return to their home-base locations 
in time for the next school year, while others, particularly in 
Pasco City, decide to settle-out and remain upstream. 

THE CONGRESS BELIEVED MIGRATION 
RESULTED IN DISRUPTED EDUCATION 

The history of the legislation which established the migrant 
education program and of subsequent amendments reveals that the 
program was initially predicated on the belief that migrants 
students 1 schooling is constantly disrupted by their nomadic 
lifestyle. 
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Original legislation focused on 
movement of migrant children 

public Law 89-750 1 was introduced in the House- of Represent 
tatives on March 1,. 1966, as H.R. 13161. Included in this bill 
was the amendment to establish the- migrant . education prb.gram. 

Congressional discussion on the'merits of H.R. 13161 cen- 
tered on the fact that because migrant children were constantly 
on the move, they were not' being properly educated. It was re- 
». ported "that , as a- result, migrant children showed low achievement 
in reading and other language arts. 

! - The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare,* in testify- ' 
ing before the General Subcommittee v on Education of the House 
Committee 'on Education and Labor /o stated that about 150,000 chil- 
dren traveled with their migratory parents eabh year" and were 
considered "nobody's children" because they spent only 2 to 6 
weeks in any one school during the school year. In hjLs statement 
before, the same, subcommittee, the Associate Commissioner for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education testified that many migrant chil- 
dren were 2 or more years behind in- their, schooling . Further, 
statistics provided House members showed that one-third of mi- 
grants over 25 years of age had completed only 4 years of educa- 
tion and that 43 percent had no more than an eighth-grade educa- 
tion; the median was 6.5 years of completed schooling. One of 
the subcommittee members commented that •'this is cs serious a 
problem as exists in the field of education." 

On March 7, 196*6, the Senate introduced its~4*ersiori of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of iSiffo, S. 3046. 
The language, which again recommended establishing a migrant 
education program, was identical to that used in H.R. 13161. 
Testimony given at hearings before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare was gen- 
erally the^ssame .as. that given" in. the House. ' 

* ■ . * 

On August -5, 1966 , the House Committee on Education and . • 

Labor reported 'on H.R, 13161 with amendments. House Report 1814 * 
basically restated the information provided by Department of ^ 
Health, Education, and Welfare officials at the hearings on the 
previous House bill. 

"in a prepared statement for the Senate subcommittee, the Di- 
rector, National Committee on the Education of Migrant Children, " v 
National Child Labor Committee, testified that migrant children's 

« > — % > 

^The Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1966, dated 
November 1966, which amended Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
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"* * * edfccational experience is characterized by 
chaotic records and a serious lack of continuity. 
Their attendance is irr.egular artd characterized even 
at their home bases by late enrollment, and early with- 
fdrawal. This chain of events often leads to early 
dropouts. . - 

"In the course of his v elementary education a 
migrant child m£y enroll in as many as 40 different 
'schools in a number of States. Because of this hap- 
* hazard educational experience r the child becomes dis- 
couraged * * 

On> October 3^ r 1966 , the Senate Committee on Labor and Wel- 
fare reported on S. 3046 with ^amendments* This report , Senate 
Report 1674 r again emphasized that children of migratory workers 
spent only short periods in one school district during the har- 
vest season and that many of them were 2 or more years behind in 
their schooling. 

Migration movement discussed 
in l acer amendments to the act 

The migrant education program was first amended by Public 
Law 90-247 , the Elementary and Secondary Education Act Amendments 
of 1967 r which was approved on January 2-, 1968^ This amendment 
extended program coyetage, without funding , to formerly migrant 
children^for up tyx 5 .years if the^y lived in^&n area served 'by a 
migrant program or project; and had parental approval. . This 
amendment. was the product of congressional" belief that, after 
leaving the migrant stream', children of migrant parents who are 
left with friends or relatives suffer from a cultural gap when 
enrolled in the 'local school system even after receiving services 
in their first year of residence in a community. The amendment 
thus provided for the continuity . of effort needed to dislodge >> 
such children from the migrant stream and integrate -them success- 
fully into the local educational system* The program was also 
amended in 1974 and 1<J78. These amendments extended eligibility 
to migratory fishermen , provided for fundiug former migrant 
children, and emphasized the need for summer education programV. 

Most of the discussion and debate concerning these amend- 
ments centered on extending program coverage primarily to provide 
services to children whose nomadic lifestyle had adversely af- 
fected their education. ^ 
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PROPOSED CHANGE OF 
DEFINITION OF MIGRANT CHILD 

In December 1982, the Secretary of Education issued a notice 
of proposed revisions to the regulations governing ' ie migrant 
education program. One proposed revision would change the defi- 
nition of "currently migratory child." This change would require 
that for children to be considered/ currently tiigratory for pro- 
cram purposes, they must have moved from one school district to 
auocner during the school year within the past 12 months and must 
have had their education interrupted as a result of the move. No 
changes were proposed for the definition of "formerly migrant 
child." 

* 

We were advised by Education officials that children eligi- 
ble as current migrants under present regulations, who would not 
qualify as .currently migratory under the proposed revisioi i, w#ll 
be eligible for services' as former migrants. Children already 
eligible as former- migrants will remain in that status, Children 
not presently eligible as either current or fornu, migrants will 
have to satisfy the new definition of currently migrant to become 
eligible for the program. 

In December 1982, the Congress passed legislation, H.R. 
7336, which contained a provision that would have precluded the 
Secretary from changing the definition of a migratory child. 
However, the President vetoed the bill after the Congress had 
adjourned. Similar legislation concerning the Department's pro- 
posed regulations i* being- considered by the current Congress. 
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CHAPTER 3 
CONCLUSIONS AND MATTER FOR 
CONSIDERATION BY THE CONGRESS 

CONCLUSIONS 

'While many of the children funded under the migrant educa- 
tion program have had their education disrupted/ others have 
not. Sixty percent of our sample population were enrolled in 
one school district during the approximately 4.3 years covered 
by our review, and 39.5 percent missed np school because of 
migration during that period. These students migrated either 
before entering kindergarten, <3uring the summer/ or over holiday 
school breaks. Further, the students who missed school and/or 
had enrollments in more than one, school district were generally ^ 
no more likely to have received migrant services in. their home- 
base district than were students who had never moved or suffered 
a disrupted educatioa. Similar conditions were observed by the 
Research Triangle Institute during its 5-year national study of - 
the migrant program. 

The major reason that students who have not experienced a 
disrupted education are -participating in the program is that 
under current regulations^the definition of "migrant -child" 
extends eligibility to children who have neither missed school, 
nor changed jschool districts because of migration. The Secre- 
tary's proposed revisions to" the .regulations would change the 
definition to require that a child must have had his or her 
education interrupted as a result of a move within the past 
12 months to be considered a currently migratory child. 

* « 

Other compensatory and special services programs— such as 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Chapter 1 regular, 
State compensatory programs, and language development 4 
programs — provide services to children who are educationally or 
economically disadvantaged for reasons other than migration. 
Students with continuous uninterrupted school experience already 
qualify for these services on an equal basis with other children 
needing special services. 

A draft of this report was provided to the Secretary for 
comment. The Deputy Assistant Secretary for Elementary and Sec- . * 

ondary Education orally advised us that the Department agreed 
with our findings. 
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MATTER FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE CONGRESS 



The Secretary's proposed regulatory change is .consistent 
with congressional expectations when the migrant education pro- 
gram was enacted in 1966 j namely, the program should fserve mi- 
grant children whose schooling was interrupted as a result of 
migration. The legislation currently under consideration by the 
Congress, would expand this legislative focus to include children 
who migrate but whose schooling is 'not interrupted. It was not 
within the scope of our review to determine whether-.migrant 
children who do not miss school need migrant education program 
benefits, and we have reached no conclusions in that regard. 

We believe the data we developed provide a useful perspec- 
tive on the migration characteristics of children currently- 
served by the program and therefore suggest that the Congress 
consider the report in its deliberations on the pending 
legislation. 
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APPENDIX I APPENDIX I 



CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS REVIEWED 
- ^ 1 

TEXAS 

pharr-San' Juan-Alamo Independent School District „ 

This school district is located in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas' Hidalgo County. Agriculture and tourism are the 
principal economic factors in this area. 

About 95 percent of 'the 32,197 population "in pharr-San 
juan-Alamo is Hispanic , with nearly 60 percent of all adults em-* 
ployed in a migratory occupation, pharr serves as a home-base 
location for all its 6,112 classified migrant students, who make 
up about .44 percent of the student population. Many locations 
have served as receiving States for Pharr 1 s interstate migratory 
population. However, according to one analysis, over half mi- 
grate to any 'of four States: Idaho, Michigan, California, and 
Ohio* 

Pharr provides remedial instruction through three main 
programs — Chapter 1 regular, Chapter 1 migrant, and State compen- 
satory education. Other special programs include bilingual in- 
struction and special education for the handicapped. Total 
districtwide enrollment in remedial or special programs during 
the 1981-82 school year was apprqximately 23,000 students 
(duplicated count); funding for all of theae programs totaled 
about $5.7 million. Chapter 1 migrant funding during "1981-82 ' 
amounted to $2.7 million. 

Robstown Independent School District 

Robstown, with a population of 16,394, is located in South- 
eastern Texas near the Gulf of Mexico. Robstown lies 150 miles 
north of the Rio Grande boundary between the United States and 
Mexico and is considered the cotton and grain center of the 
Coastal Bend area. Most migrant activities around Robstown 
center on hoeing cotton and picking fruit. About 65 percent of 
all. migrations involving Robstown students occur within Texas-- 
.usually to the western part of the State; the other 35 percent 
are to northern tier States. Robstown's ethnic makeup is about 
96 percent Mexican-American, and over half of its 4,460 students 
are classified as migrants. 

The school district offers several remedial ^education and 
other spe'cial programs to assist students who are experiencing 
learning difficulties and are considered educationally handi- 
capped. These programs include Chapter 1 regular, Chapter 1 
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migrant, State compensatory , bilingual, and special education for 
the handicapped. All of these programs are designed primarily to^ 
assist students in the elementary levels; however*, Chapter -1 r ^ 
migrant, State compensatory, and special education for the handi- 
capped serve students through grade 12* For the 1981-82 school 
year, Chapter 1 funding for the migrant education program totaled 
$1,147,919. 

Austin Independent School District 

Austin, the capital of Texas, is a center for government, 
education, tourism, research, and science-oriented light manufac- 
turing. Located in central Texas, this urban area has a popula- 
tion of about 357,200* Austin serves primarily as a settling out 
location for migrant families living in the area? 

The student population in the school district is 19 percent 
Black, 28 percent Hispanic, and 53 percent Caucasian. Just under 
3 percent of the 54,658 students enrolled in this district are 
classified as migrants. 

Austin provides remedial and .special instruction to its 
students through five programs — Chapter 1 regular, Chapter 1 
migrant, biliriejual education, State compensatory, and special 
education for the handicapped. During the 1981-82 school year, 
compensatory and special program funding totaled $11,952,394* and 
Chapter 1 migrant funding was $981,790. * 

FLORIDA 

palm Beach County School District 

palm Beach County, located on the southeastern coast o£ 
Florida, covers 2,023 square miles and has a population of over 
573,000. One of the richest agricultural counties in Florida, 
Palm Beach grows a variety of vegetables, including celery, sweet 
corn, beans, radishes, cabbage, lettuce, and leaf vegetables. 
One city in the western part of the county, Belle Glade, is known 
as the "winter vegetable capital of the world." The county is 
also the hub of the Florida sugar industry and claims to be the 
largest sugar producing county in America. 

• The population in Palm Beach is about. 82 percent Caucasian, 
j.3 percent Black, and 5 percent Hispanic . During the 1981-82 i 
school year, over 70,000 students attended school in Palm Beach. 
As of December 31, 1981, Palm Beaqh identified about 5,700 mi- 
grant students, which represented about 8 percent of the total 
school enrollment. 
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The school district offers several remedial and^ special pro- 
grams, including bilingual , State compensatory , Chapter 1 reg- 
ular, Chapter 1 migrant, and special education for the handi- 
capped* During the 1981-82 school year, Federal allocations to" 
Palm Beach totaled almost $10 million* At least 66 percent of 
this funding was used to provide Chapter 1 regular-, Chapter 1 
migrant, and handicapped services* Total migrant program funding 
for the 1981-82 school year was $2,146,689* 

CALIFORNIA 

Fresno Unified School District 

Fresno, an urban area with a population of over 200,000, is 
located in the richest agricultural region of the world — the San 
Joaquin Valley. This area covers about 6,000 square miles in the 
geographic center of California. Within Fresno County, many 
crops are grown, including a wide variety of fruits, nuts, cotton 
alfalfa, barley, rice, wheat, and vegetables. The county's 1981 
population of 665,833 included less than 1 percent American 
Indian, 2 percent Asian, 4 percent Blav-k, 23 percent Hispanic, 
57 percent Caucasian, and 13 percent other ethnic groups. 

The school district encompasses all of Fresno's 80 public 
schools and had, in 1981-82, about 46,572 students. During 
1980-81, the district's ethnic groupings were as follows: 

— Caucasian, 24,192 students, or 51.8 percent. 

. — Hispanic, 15,069 students, or 32.2 percent. 

— Black, 5,360 students, or 11.5 percent. 

— Other, 2,131 students, or 4.5 percent. 

The school district has three principal remedial programs — 
Chapter 1 regular , 'Chapter 1 migrant, and State compensatory 
education. Funds for Chapter 1 regular and State compensatory 
are commingled and treated as a single program, although each has 
a separate funding source. During the 1981-82 school year, reme- 
dial programs served about 20,000 students (duplicative count) in 
the district at a total cost of about $11.4 million. The migrant 
program, during this same school year, was funded at $1,745,773. 

pajaro Valley Unified School District 

This school district is located on California's central 
coast, about 100 miles south of San Francisco. The city of 
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Watsonville, with a population of 24#40lr lies in the heart of 
the Pajaro valley and accounts for almost half of the districts 
schools. About 90 percent of all employment in the Pajaro , Valley 
centers on agriculture r including such occupations as field work r 
canning , and packing. There is little evidence of any intrastate 
or interstate migrations by pajaro 1 s migrant population; most of 
their migrations are to and from Mexico^ 

According to the 1980 census , Watsonville 1 s population is 
about 49 percent Hispanic r 44 percent Caucasian r 6 percent Asian r 
and less than 1 percent Black. During, the 1981-82 school year r 
the school districts student population totaled I2 r 390 r with 
3f4l4 identified as migrants. 

Remedial programs available to students in the school dis- 
trict include the migrant education program and Chapter 1 regu- 
lar. Other special programs include bilingual education and spe- 
cial education for the handicapped. Compensatory and special 
program funding during the 1981-82 school year totaled about 
$3.5 million. Chapter 1 migrant program funding totaled 
$l,277 r 000. 
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SAMPLING METHODOLOGY » 

This appendix describes our sampling plan and sampling 
errors. 

SAMPLING PLAN 

We drew a sample of 1,079 students for this review. Of the 
sampled students, we eliminated 155 because they were too young 
to be enrolled in school , had already graduated, or dropped out 
and eliminated 113 because no record could be found that they had 
been enrolled in the school. These cases were deleted from our 
original sample and proportionally deleted from the original 
sampJLe universe. The following table gives the original universe 
and sample size, the number of students eliminated from the 
sample, and the adjusted sample size and sample universe for .each 
district. The estimates shown -in our report relate only to stu- 
dents who were actually in school and whose records were avail- 
able at the time of our review-- those who make' up the adjusted 
sample universe. 



Original and Adjusted Sample Plan 











Adjusted 


Adjusted 










sample 


sample 




MSRTS a/ 


Sample 


Cases 


size 


universe 


District 


universe 


size 


eliminated 


(note b) 


(note c) 


Pharr 


7,837 


150 


37 


113 


5,904 


Robs town * 


2,497 


179 


33 


146 


2,037 


Austin 


1,845 


138 


37 


101 


1,350 


Palm Beach 


5,844 


260 


105 


155 


3,484 


Fresno 


5,958 


164 


28 


. 136 


4,941 


Pajaro Valley 


•3,534 


. 188 


28 


160 


3,008 


Total 


27,515 


1,079 


268 


811 


20,724 



^/Migrant Student Record Transfer System. 

* < 
b/Adjustad sample = original sample - cases eliminated 

^/Adjusted sample universe = ^ 

original sample universe X original sample - cases eliminated 

original sample 
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We weighted the repotted es.tim.ates according to school dis- 
trict size. For example, at 'pharr we* reviewed 113 of the 5,904 
miqrant students enrolled in the district. We calculated the 
weighting factor for Pharr toy dividing .the- universe by the sample 
(5,904 divided by 113.= 52.25) . Therefore, any observed condi- 
tion about one reviewed sample case from Pharr can be pro3«cted 
to 52.25 migrant students in the adjusted sample universe. We 
used the' same method to calculate • the weighting factors for the 
other five districts. 

Because review sites were not randomly selected from all 
school districts participating in the. Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System, we can project our review results* only to the 
six school districts from which sample cases were selected, in 
general, the results, are not statistically val^id for all school 
districts that have migrant programs. 

SAMPLING ERRORS -~ 

Because we reviewed a statistical sample of migrant stu- 
dents' records, each estimate developed from the sample has a 
measurable precision, or sampling error. The sampling error is 
the maximum amount by which the estimate obtained from a statis- 
tical sample can be expected to differ- from the true universe 
characteristic we are estimating. Sampling errors are usually 
stated at a certain confidence level— in this case 95 percent. 
This means that the chances are 19 out of 20 that, if we reviewed 
the records of all migrant students in the six school districts, 
the results of such a review .would differ from thfe ^estimates 
obtained from our sample by less than the sampling -errors of such 
estimates. - « 

At the 95-percent confidence level, our maximum sampling 
errors do not exceed plus or minus 9.4 percentage points for any 
single school district and plus or minus 3.8 percentage points 
for the six school districts 'combined. In other words, the 
chances are 19 out of 20 that (1) key estimates describing stu- 
dents' characteristics for each school district will be.withm 
9.4 percentage points of the corresponding true universe charac- 
teristic and (2) such estimates for all six school districts com- 
bined will be within 3.8 percentage points of the corresponding 
universe characteristics. 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLED STUDENTS 
AT SIX SCHOOli DISTRICTS 
AS OF DECEMBER 3l, .1981 

Weighted 

y percentage 

Age ( note a ) 

5 5.9 

6 8.9 

7 8.3 

8 9.3 

9 8.3 

10 8.5 

11 9.7 

12 7.0 

13 5.8 

14 7.8 

15 5.4 

16 5.1 

17 6.1 

18 3.1 

19 0.8 * 

Total 100.0 

a_/0ccurrence3 weighted to reflect their proper proportion within 
the samples selected at each location. 
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GRADE LEVEL DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLED STUDENTS 
AT SIX SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
AS OF DECEMBER 31 r 1981 



Grade 
' l evel 

Kindergarten 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Ungraded 



Weighted 
percentage 
( note a ) 

9.2 
9.4 
9.0 
9.8 
8.4 
10.0 
7.7- 
7.3 
, 7.0 
6.9 
5.0 
5.1 
4.8 
0.4 



Total 



100.0 



a/See note a, appendix III. 
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DISTRIBUTIObTOF SAMPLED' STUDENTS 

BY MIGRANT '.STATUS AT SIX SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

AS OP DECEMBER 31 r 1981 

rcentaqe of students ■ . • 

pa}aro 



Status 
(note a) 


Pharr 


Robs town 
> - l ' 


Atlstin 

♦ 


Palm 
Beach 


Fresno 


Current 

interstate 


51-3 


8.9 ' 


6.9 


40.0 

• 


* 7.4 


Current * 

intrastate 
Former 


10.6 
38.1 


" 33.6 
57 .5 


6.0 
87.1 


' 11.0 
49.0 


71.3 
21.3 


Total r 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 










•v. 





36.2 

3.8 
60.0 

100.0 



Weighted 
percentage 
(note b) 



29. 



26.1 
44.2 




100.0 



a/Current-status interstate migrants are students who have migrated between States 
"during the last 12 months. Current- status intrastate migrants are studerits who 
have migrated between school districts within the borders of only one State 
SEimTaJ last 12 months. Former-status migrants are students who have been . 
St Siarants sometime in the past 5 years but who have not migrated during 
?n5 "Sit 12 SSSh!! legibility requirements for current and^ former migrants are 
explained on page 11. , , 

b/See note a, appendix III. 
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* PERCENTAGE OF SAMPLED STUDENTS . 



ENROLLED AT HOME-BASE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Students 
enrolled at 
home-base 
district 

Students not 
enrolled at 
home- base 
district 

Cannot 
determine 
home- base 
district 
(note b) 

Total 



Pharr 



100.0 



0.0 



\ 



0.0 



100.0 



ON THE SAMPLE DATE 



\ percentage of students 

Palm Pajaro 
Robs town Austin Beach Fresno valley 



97.9 



2.1 



0.0 



100.0 



100.0 
0.0 



0.0 



100.0 



90.3 



8.4 



1.3 



.94.9 



2.2 



2.9 




100.0 * 100.0 



98.1 



0.6 



. 1.3 
100.0 



ighted 
tage 
(note\a) 



96.7 



2.2 



1.1 

loo.o 



a/See note a, appendix III. 

b/Home-base school district not annotated on documentation reviewed. 



A' 



to 



Number of 
districts 
attended 

1 

. 2 
3 

4 or more 

Cannot 
determine 
(note c) 

Total 



NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS SAMPLED 
STUDENTS ATTENDED DURING THE 
PERIOD REVIEWED (note a) 
percentage of students 



Palm 



pa}aro 



Weighted 
percentage 



a/Encompasses the period commencing 4 years before the date %£ the most 
recent migration through January 31 f 1982. 

b/See note a, appendix III. 

c/We were unable to make a determination for these students because of 
incomplete *or missing records. 



i5 

o 

H 

< 



pharr 


Robs town 


HUb till 




Fresno 


Valley 


(note b) 




51.3 
25.7 
9.7 
3.6 


83.6 
6.8 
2.8 
0.0 


67.3 
3.0 
0.0 
0.0 


64.5 
11.0 
4.5 
1.3 


56.6 
2.9 
0.0 
0.0 


60.0 
3.1 
0.6 
0.6 


60.3 
11.2 
3.*9 
1.3 




9.7 


6.8 


29.7 


18.7 


40.5 


35.7 


23.3 


1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100*0 


100.0 


100.0 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE PATTERNS OP SAMPLED STUDENTS 



u> 



Students mi3sed no school 
days due to migration 
Migrated only during 

the summer/holidays 
Migrated only before 
school enrollment 



Students missed school 
days due to migration ^ 
(during any one year ) 
[ Missed 1 through 10 days 
Missed 11 through 20 days 
Missed 21 or more days 



Cannot determine days 
missed (note c ) 

Total 



AT SIX 


T , f 

SCHOOL 


DISTRICTS 


(ftote a) 




• 








Percentage 


of students 




Weighted 


pharr 


Robstown Austin 


Palm 
Beach 


Fresno 


Pajaro. 
Valley 


percentage 
(note b) 


8.8 


58.2 


23.8 


30.3 


22.8 


5.0 


21.0 


In » 

xi • 4 


19.2 


35 .6 


17.5 


16.9 


26 .3 


18.5 ' 


21.2 


77.4 


59.4 


47.8 


39.7 


31.3 


39.5 


5.3 
6.2 
54.0 


2.1 
0.0 
8.9 


5.0 
1.0 • 
5.9 


3.2 
3.2 
25.8 


0.7 
0.0 
1.5 


5.6 
7 .5 
13.7 


3.6 
3.5 
23.3 


65.5 


11.0 


11.9 


32.2 


2.2 


26.8 


30.4 


13.3 


11.6 


28.7 


20.0 


58.1 


41.9 


30.1 


100i0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



a/See note a, appendix VII. 
b/See note a f appendix III. 
c/See note c, appendix VII. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLED STUDENTS BY SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE PATTERNS AND MIGRANT STATUS AT 
SIX SCHOOL DISTRICTS (note a) 



48 



Students missed no school 
due to migration 

Migrated^ only dur ing 

summer7hol iday s 
Migrated only before 
school enrollment 



Students missed school days 
due to migration (during 
any one year ) 

Missed 1 through 10 days 
Missed 11 through 20 days 
Missed 21 or more days 



Cannot determine days 
missed (note c ) 

Total 



a/See note a, appendix VII. 
b/See note a, appendix III. 
c/See note c, appendix VIII. 



Current 
interstate 



2.3 
2.4 



4.7 



1.3 
1.4 
15.5 

18.2 



6.9 
29.8 



Current 
intrastate 



8.7 
2.5 
11.2 



0.7 
0.5 
1.9 

3.1 



11.7 



26.0 



Former 



10.0 
13.6 
23.6 



1.6 
1.6 
5.9 

9.1 



11.5 
44.2 



Weighted 
percentage 
(note b) 



21.0 
18.5 



39.5 



3.6 
3.5 
23.3 

30.4 



30.1 
100.0 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE PATTERNS OF SAMPLED 

STUDENTS AT SIX SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY 

GRADE LEVEL ( note a) 

Grades 
kindergarten 



Students missed no school 
days due to migration 
Migrated only during 

summer/holidays 
Migrated only before 
school enrollment 



Students missed school 
days due to migration "" 
(during any one year )' 
Missed 1 through 10 days 
Missed 11 through 20 days 
Missed 21 or more days 



Cannot determine days 
missed (note d ) 

Total 

a/See note a, appendix VII. 
b/Includes two students (0*i 
£/See note a, appendix III, 
d/See note c, appendix VII • 



Weighted 



50 



to 3 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


percentage 


( note b ) 

• 


4 to .6 


7 to 9 


10 to 1 9 


V iivs v / 


6.0 


6.7 


5.0 


3.3' 


21.0 


16.7 


1.8 


0.0 


0.0 


18. 5 l 


22.7 


8.5 


5.0 


3.3 


39.5 


0.9 


1.1 


0.4 


1.2 


3.6 


1.7 - 


0.6 


0 .7 


0.5 • 


3.5 


7.5 


6.9 


4.4 


4.5 


23.3 


10.1 


8.6 


5.5 


6.2 


30.4 


4.9 


8.9 


10.9 


5.4 


30.1 


37.7 ' 


26.0 


21.4 


14.9 


100.0 • 


who were 


ungraded . 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE PATTERNS OF SAMPLED -STUDENTS BY 

LENGTH OF PERIOD* REVIEWED AT SIX DISTRICTS (note a) 

percentage of students 



Students missed no school 
days due to migration 
Migrated only during 

summer/holiday 
Migrated only before 
school enrollment 



Students missed school 
days due to migration 
. (during any one year ) 

Missed 1 through 
20 days (note c) 

Missed 21 or more days 



Cannot determine days 
missed (note d ) 

Total 

Mean number of months 
a/See note a, appendix VII* 
b/See note a, appendix III. 



5 months 
to 

2 years - 



8.1 or Weighted 
2.1 to 4.1 to 6.1 to more percentage 
4 years 6 years 8 years year^ ( note b ) 



£0 

ERIC 



c/Attendance patterns of 1 through 1.0 and 11 through 20 school days missed were 
combined, since few sampled students missed 11 through) 20 school days. 

d/See note c, appendix VII. 
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S 

M 

X 
H 



0.8 


4.7 


12.5 


2.1 


1.0 


21.0 




8.4 

9.2 • 


6.4 


3.6 


0.1 


0.0 


18.5 


• 


11.1 


16.1 


2.2 


1*0 


39.5* 




1.0 
2.7 


1.3 
4.2 


■ 

.3.6 

Hi! 


'1.0 
2.2 


0.1 
0.3 

• 


* ■ 

7.1 
23.3 




3.7 


5.5 


17.5 


* 3.2 


0.4 


- 30.4 




1.1 


3.4 


17.7 


6.0 


1.9 


•30.1 . . 


# 

• 


14.0 


20.0 


51.3 


11.4 


3.3 


100.0 
51.3 
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percentile 
ranking 

25% or less 

26% through 
50% 



51% throug'h 
75% 



76% or 
greater 



Total 




READING ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORE S FOR 
SAMPLED STUDENTS AT SIX 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS (note a) 



Percentage of students 



Weighted 



Pajaro percentage 
Pharr Robs town Austin Beach Fresno valley ( note b) 



42.8 37.8 



30.8 32.8 



15.4 16.0 



11.0 13.4 



67.6 64.4 56.. 



19.1 30.1 25.5 



45.3 



24.4 



5.9 



7.4 



4.1 12*7 25.6 



1.4 4.9 



4.7 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



SO . 3 

28.1 

14.0 

7.6 
100.0 



Mean percentile 34.5 39.0 23.5 22.0 27.7 32.4 



^/percentages computed for sampled students Rested since January 1, 1980. 
b/See note a, appendix III. 
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MATH ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES FOR 
SAMPLED STUDENTS AT 'SIX 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS (note a) 
percentage of students 



percentile 
rankfaig 

25% or less 

26% through 
50% 

51% through 
75% 

76% or 
greater 

Total 

o 

Mean percentile 



Pharr Robs town Austin Beach Fresno Valley (note b) 

45.6 



46.0 

28.7 

16.1 

9.2 
100.0 

33.8 



26.1 

31.9 

27.7 

.14.3 
100.0 

45.4 



a/See note a, appendix XII. 
b/See note a, appendix III. 



33.8 

17.7 

2.9 
100*. 0 

30.9 



palm 
Seact 

43.1 

33.3 

19.4 

4.2 
100.0 

33.6 



Weighted 
pajaro percentage 



33.3 

38.1 

17.2 

' 11.4 
100.0 

40.0 



31.5 * 
31.5 
21.3 
15.7 



10O.0 
43.4 



38.2 

32.8 

18.8 

10.2 
100.0 



Program , 

Chapter 1 
migrant 

Chapter 1 
regular 

Language 

development 

(bilingual 

ESOL/ESL) 

State com- 
pensatory 

Special edu- 
cation for 
the handi- 

• capped 



SPECIAL ACADEMIC PROGRAM ENROLLMENTS 
BY SAMPLED STUDENTS AT SIX SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
. DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1981-82 (note a) 
DUPLICATE COUNT (note b ) 
percentage of students 



Pharr Robs town Austin 



54.0 
23.0 

64.6 
17.7 

1.8 



46.6 
18.5 

43.2 
0.0 

7.5 



41.6 
15.8 

28.7 
6.9 

15.8 



palm 
Beach 



31.6 
21.9 



Weighted 

Pajaro percentage 
Fresno valley ( note c ) 



12.3 
6.5 

14.8 



58.8 
69.1 

26.5 
d/0.0 

4.4 



36.2 
32.5 

58.7 
d/0.0 

1.2 



47.3 
34.3 

41.4 
6.6 

6.0 



a/Excludes participation in nonacademic, program-sponsored services. 

b/Schedule includes a duplicated count of program enrollments. 

~ For example, the same student may be enrolled in more than one program. 

c/See note a, appendix III. 

d/These districts combine State compensatory funds with Federal Chapter 1 
— regular and language development funds. 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF SPECIAL ACADEMIC / , 
pjnnRAM ENROLLMENTS BY SAMPLED STUDENTS 



\ AT SIX SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
PORING SCHOOL YEAR 1981-82 (note a) 



Number of 
program 
enrollments 


• 


Percentage of 


students 






Weighted 
oercentage 
(note b) 


Pharr 


Robs town 


Austin 


palm 
Beach 


Fresno 


Valley 


0 


12.4 


24.0 


i.5 . o 


36.8 


14.7 


26.9 


21.0 


1 


29.2 


43.8 


51 .5 




30 .9 


27.5 


34.6 


2 


46.0 


24.7 


17.8 


16 l\ 

AO . \ 




35.6 


33.2 


3 


8.9 


. 7.5 


5.9 


3.9 


17.7 


10.0 


10.0 


4 


3.5 


0.0 


. . 1.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


1.2 


Total 


100.0 


100"; o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


a/ See note 


a, appendix XIV. 












b/See note 


a, appendix III. 
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SPECIAL ACADEMIC PROGRAM ENROLLMENTS 
BY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE PATTERNS AT SIX SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

. " 1 ■ ■ ■ i 

ENROLLMENT DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1981-82. (note a) 
DUPLICATE COUNT (note b) 



Students missed no school days 
due to migration 

Migrated only during 

the summer/holidays 
Migrated only before 
school enrollment 



Students missed school days due 
to migration (during any one year) 
Missed 1 through 10 days 
Missed 11 through 20 days 
Missed 21 or more days 



Cannot determine days missed 
' (note c) 

Total 

a/See note a, appendix XIV, 

b/See note b, appendix XIV. 

c/See note c, appendix VII. 



percentage of students 



Chapter 1 
Migrant 



23.8 
18.6 
42.4 



2.7 
3.4 
21.6 

27.7 



29.9 



100.0 



Chapter 1 
Regular 



21.8 
19.1 
40.9 



3.6 
1.9 

18 .8 

24.3 



34.8 



100.0 



Language 
development 
( bilingual/ESL ) 



12.8 
26.5 
39.3 



3.9 
3.6 
29.0 

36.5 



24.2 



100.0 



6*; 
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